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THE FATE OF THE HOLY LAND 
(A Letter from Jerusalem) 


E is an unfortunate man that cannot feel proud 

of his nationality; but it has to be confessed 

that it is difficult to be English during these days in 

Palestine. Thanks to the religious habit which I 

wear, the Palestinian native frequently looks on me 

as a Faransawi, or Frenchman—a fact which bears 

tribute to the influence French Catholics have exerted 

here in times past; and it is not always that I correct 
his mistake. 

Indeed, one has to confess at times to feelings of 
downright shame and a desire to hide one’s head; 
to-day, for example, when the streets of Jerusalem 
are being paraded by armoured cars, and when groups 
of those known to you at home as the ‘ Black and 
Tans’ are scattered about in the company of Hindoo 
troops. Because yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, 
the 13th, 14th and 15th of July, have been chosen by 
the Christian and Mahommedan Arabs as a sort of 
‘down tools’ protest against the inclusion of the Bal- 
four Declaration favouring the establishment of a 
Jewish national home, in the British mandate of 
Palestine. Shops are closed: bazaars are idle: one 
waits in some trepidation for the events of the next 
few days. There are rumours that some who are iz 
the know have left the country. The authorities, 
fearing a repetition of the troubles of May and 
November, 1921, and of Easter, 1920, have issued 
proclamations and brought up armoured cars and sol- 
diers. 

One can hardly blame the authorities for these pre- 
cautions. The Jews are here, with our approval, as 
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you may say, and we have to protect them. On the 
other hand, I cannot see how we can condemn the 
Arabs. Every nation has the right to defend itself 
against armed aggression, and this forcible introduc- 
tion of Jewish immigrants against the will of the 
majority is nothing but that. But what can these 
people do against armoured cars, machine guns and 
aeroplanes ? 

All this will serve to prove to you the truth of Lord 
Sydenham’s assertion during the debate on Pales- 
tine in the House of Lords at the end of June: 
namely, that such administrative acts as the Ruten- 
berg Concession are rendered possible only by British 
bayonets. His claim is very moderate; he might 
have said with truth that the whole of the Zionist 
policy of the British Government in Palestine de- 
pends on British bayonets, and this could easily be 
proved by the withdrawal of those bayonets for a 
short space of time. 

And whilst these things are taking place here, 
politicians stand up at home and tell you that there is 
no reason why the Arabs and Jews should not live in 
peace and harmony side by side. It seems inexplic- 
able to us that they meet with so little contradiction. 
We wonder if anyone in England is really interested 
in the fate of the Holy Land; and yet you are accept- 
ing the mandate very calmly. 

Lord Sydenham objected to the Zionist policy on 
the ground that ‘Zionism ran counter to the whole 
human psychology of the age.’ No doubt it does: 
but that is not precisely the point. The undeniable 
fact is, though scarcely anyone heeds it, that the 
Zionist policy in Palestine runs counter to justice, 
despite the fact that Lord Balfour, according to the 


? By the term Arabs please understand the Natives of Pales- 
tine, town-dwellers and country people, Christians and Mahom- 
medans. The latter number 585,000; the former 88,000. 
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The Fate of the Holy Land 


report of the debate in the House of Lords, ridiculed 
the suggestion that the British Government had been 
unjust to the Arabs. It would seem that either his 
ideas of justice differ from those generally held by 
mankind, or that he is unaware of the real state of 
things in Palestine. The latter is hardly possible; 
but, all the same, it is much to be regretted that he 
could not contrive to spend sufficient time in Pales- 
tine to learn a little of the country and its people, 
before lending his name to that declaration which has 
rendered the name of Balfour a thing of malediction 
in the mouths of Palestinians. 

It was with some difficulty that, only two days ago, 
I persuaded an Arab of Jerusalem that neither Lord 
Balfour nor Mr. Churchill was an Israelite. I left him 
perplexed and wondering what could be the motive 
of their policy. 

Even Mr. Churchill’s hurried pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in 1921 did not teach him everything that was 
to be learned. Indeed, he left us with the impression 
that he had come not to learn, but to teach; in other 
words, that he had come with his mind already made 
up. Is not this the impression received from all these 
discussions and debates about Palestine—the impres- 
sion that the present policy, good or bad, must stand, 
and that no objections, true or false, will be allowed 
to alter it; the impression that the whole affair has 
been pre-arranged in the higher international finan- 
cial circles which direct from behind the scenes the 
policy of our governments? The fact that France 
and Italy have toed the line is very significant. 

You are told that Jew and Arab will live peacefully 
side by side; yet it was but the other day that a 
British official of three years’ standing in Palestine 
expressed his conviction that the Jews can never 
maintain themselves here until they have an army— 
still the argument of the bayonet, you see. However, 
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being convinced also that the creation and mainten- 
ance of a Jewish armed force were not within the realm 
of likelihood, he felt no fears for the ultimate fate of 
the Holy Land. To tell the truth, neither do I, 
believing as I do that Palestine is the one place on 
earth where the Jew can never dominate, so long as 
Christianity and Mahommedanism are still forces to 
be reckoned with. 

Then why worry? someone may ask. Besides, has 
not [ord Balfour assured us that the Government 
never intended that the Jew should predominate in 
Palestine? I reply first, that we ought to worry be- 
cause injustice exists; and secondly, that no matter 
what Lord Balfour says was intended, the fact re- 
mains that according to the laws of ethics, a rational 
being is held to intend that which is the natural end 
of his deliberate acts. Now, the natural end of this 
Zionist policy is to render the Jew predominant in 
Palestine; and if it does not succeed in the long run, 
it will be through no fault of its own. He is a fool 
who makes himself believe that the Jew is coming to 
Palestine without the intention of being master here. 

See how the Zionist policy is working. Palestine 
is an agricultural country of a very primitive kind. 
It is not a rich country, being covered with rocky, 
barren hills. Doubtless it can be much improved, 
and will be improved now that the blighting presence 
of the Turk has been removed. But when you call it 
‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ you must not 
forget to put yourself in the position of those to whom 
Palestine was first thus described, namely, a tribe that 
had spent forty years in the desert. 

However, such as it is, it fulfils the needs of its 
present owners—I mean the Arabs. You must re- 
member that we are not civilized here with your 
Western civilization. The Arab works in order to eat 
and live, not to get rich. That is why he is so primi- 
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The Fate of the Holy Land 


tive and so far removed from Western, and particu- 
larly from modern Jewish, ideas and ideals. Pales- 
tine is the land of the small-holder—or was so until 
very recently. Introduce large bodies of immigrants 
from the West, with all the capital of the Zionists at 
their back, with Western business methods and exten- 
sive commercial connections all over the world (re- 
member that these immigrants are Jews), and where 
will the Arab be? Driven out, you say. No, not at 
all; on the contrary, he will be very much kept in, but 
in the condition of his Gabaonite ancestors, as ‘ the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water’ for the Jew. 
This begins to take place already. 

He will not be driven out, but he will be sold out; 
especially as he is very simple and unsophisticated, 
and not very thrifty as a rule. But then his ideals 
are altogether different. He takes life freely and 
easily. A short time ago, an Arab was begging me 
not to send the Jews here, as though I were Balfour, 
Churchill and the whole British Government in one. 
‘ These Jews,’ he said, ‘will eat us up. We cannot 
live as they do. Three Jewish men will eat one egg 
between them for supper. An Arab cannot do that.’ 

Again I am told that, though the Jew will sell will- 
ingly to the Arab, he will not buy from him. But the 
Arab is far too simple and easy-going to retaliate by 
a similar boycott. That is why his case is so pitiable. 
If he cannot drive out the Jews by the only methods 
he understands, he will let his country be taken from 
him. Therefore it is hard to criticise his violent 
methods, when one thinks of what he sees going on 
around him. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a very sig- 
nificant story told me by a fellow-student, a young 
Belgian priest. Last October he was passing through 
Egypt on his way to Jerusalem. Falling into con- 
versation with his travelling companions, he dis- 
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covered that they were Jews. These, on learning his 
destination, showed great interest and remarked: 
‘Ah! you are going to our city. From this he 
begged to differ, and ventured an opinion that Pales- 
tine belonged still to its Arab population. ‘Ah! 
but Mr. Balfour has given it back to us.’ 

Leaving aside the very debateable point of the 
authority of Mr. Balfour to give away other people’s 
property, he expressed an opinion that they might 
have some difficulty in getting the Arab out. To this 
they replied: ‘Oh! no; we have opened banks, and 
we shall lend the Arabs money, and then their land 
will be ours.’ 

Shade of Shylock! Who is it now that needs the 
protection of British bayonets? But methods of this 
kind are not new in Palestine. Periodically the Turk 
renewed the prohibition forbidding Jews to enter 
without special permission, in consequence of the out- 
cry of the Arabs. 

Lord Islington objected to the preference given to 
Zionists, and said that the Zionist Commission was 
going a long way towards usurping the position of the 
Palestine Government. That is the cry of people 
here. Certainly the rate at which the number of 
Jewish officials in the Government departments has 
increased is a very strong augury for the future. I 
called to see the head of a department one Saturday 
morning; he reigned in solitude. He remarked, by 
way of explanation, that his clerks were Jews and 
therefore were absent on Saturdays. 

Of course it may be, and probably is, replied that 
Jewish youths and girls are so much more capable 
and hardworking than the native Palestinian. _Be- 
sides, most of the former have the veneer of Western 
civilization. 

It is certainly difficult to justify the imposition of 
Hebrew as an official language in a country where 
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The Fate of the Holy Land 


Jews number only 81,263 out of a population of 
761,795; and of these 81,263, 25,000 have arrived 
since the war. It would be interesting to know how 
many of them speak and understand Hebrew. The 
result of this regulation is that the Jew becomes a 
necessity in the departmental offices, for you cannot 
expect the Arab to learn Hebrew. Moreover, there 
are all the expenses incidental to the printing of 
official notices in the three languages, and so forth— 
expenses borne, it is to be supposed, by the generality 
of tax-payers. And it is not as though the Jew under- 
stood no language but Hebrew; in fact, up to the 
present, his Hebrew has been rather a literary decora- 
tion. 

And while speaking of expenditure, we may refer 
to another source of expense which must be calcu- 
lated to infuriate the Arab population. The Pales- 
tinians have been told that they must furnish the cost 
of the policing and defence of their country. Now, 
one of the chief reasons for the maintenance of a 
military force is to protect the Jew from his Arab 
neighbour. Witness the presence of the armoured 
cars in Jerusalem to-day. It is like paying the bur- 
glar to rob one’s house. 

Does it not seem, then, that Lord Balfour’s em- 
phatic denial ‘that the establishment of a Jewish 
home involved some kind of Jewish domination over 
the Arabs,”* counts for very little. Perhaps, being a 
philosopher, he is considering the thing in the ab- 
stract; but here we are dealing with things very much 
in the concrete. He wonders why there has been no 
challenge to his policy until 1922. But does he speak 
seriously? The Arabs of Palestine have objected in 
every way they know since the formulation of his 


* Figures taken from on approximate census taken in Jan. 
1922. Cf. Palestine Daily Mail, May 26th, 1922. 
* Times Weekly Edition, June 29th, 1922. 
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declaration. But we know that their opinion on the 
matter does not count; in fact it is not wanted, and 
the armoured-cars and the military are in Jerusalem 
to-day to see that it is not given in any effective form. 

Lord Balfour will tell them that they do not know 
what is best for them. He knows. The Zionist 
policy of the mandate, he has told us, has ‘ been 
approved by the Allied and Associated Powers, en- 
dorsed by the League of Nations, and though America 
has declared that the establishment of a Jewish home 
would be for the benefit of the world, there has been 
no challenge until 1922.’ In fact he has the permis- 
sion and approval apparently of everyone except the 
people most concerned—the Palestinians. But to 
anyone with an idea of elementary justice it is evident 
that, if the Arab denies his permission and approval 
—and he has denied them—then the consent of all the 
rest of the world is simply of no value. No mandate 
and no League of Nations can turn wrong into right. 

Mandate and League of Nations! These poor 
people of the Near East must begin to wonder what 
new kind of malignant spirit are these. The Arabs 
of Iraq demand the abrogation of the mandate, and 
Mr. Churchill says that their dislike of the word man- 
date is due to pure ignorance of what the mandate 
implies. They imagine, he says, that it is some 
method to control or enthral them, whereas the whole 
object is to keep the mandatory Power in order and 
make it conform to the obligations appropriate there- 
to, &c., &c.* But, no; the mandatory system requires 
a better defence than that to bolster it up. Come 
and see it working in Palestine—though, in fact, the 
mandate is not yet signed. 

The Arab may be ignorant of what the mandate 
implies, but he is inclined to agree with a little criti- 
cism of it by H. G. Wells, which I found quoted by 

* See report of proceedings in House of Commons, July rrth. 
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The Fate of the Holy Land 


a Canadian paper® from an article of his in the M/an- 
chester Guardian: ‘1 have written,’ he says, ‘of the 
defects of the League of Nations’ scheme, its pre- 
mature explicitness, its thinly theoretical and imita- 
tive forms, its frequent mere camouflage, as in the 
mandatory system.’ One might well propose a new 
invocation that could very appropriately be added to 
the litanies as recited in the Near East: ‘ From the 
injustice of mandates, good Lord deliver us.’ 

In one breath Mr. Churchill expresses his surprise 
that an extraordinary prejudice has grown up in the 
‘East against the word ‘ mandate,’ which seems to be 
regarded as implying servitude or degradation; and 
in the next breath he declares that England never 
included Palestine in the Arab territories that had 
been, promised self-determination and independence. 
We are surprised at his surprise. What is there de- 
grading in having your streets paraded by armoured- 
cars? It is certainly very degrading for us English 
who happen to be in Jerusalem. 

To conclude, I express the hope that there is in my 
words no note of that anti-Jewish feeling which char- 
acterises so much that is written against the Zionist 
policy. For me a Jew is worth his value as a man 
like every other person. More than that, my sym- 
pathies are with him to the full when I think of him 
attached to this little corner of the earth by all that 
is good in him. If it is good in a Christian to think 
of the Holy Land with reverence on account of its 
religious associations, then for the same reason it is 
not bad in the Jew. But just as it would be false to 
conclude that, since Jesus Christ lived and died in 
Palestine, therefore this country belongs by right to 
the Christians, so also it is equally false to conclude 
that, since Palestine was for many centuries in the 
past the scene of the triumphs, joys and sorrows of 

5 Ottawa Citizen, Jan. 14th, 1922. 
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the Jewish nation, therefore the Jews can now come 
and take possession again. Of course they will answer 
to this that God gave them this land; and such, it is to 
be feared, will be their answer until they see the truth 
of Christianity. For though Christ died as King of 
the Jews, one of His last words was this: ‘ My King- 
dom is not of this world.’ 

Allow me to close with a final repetition of the 
point I have tried to make clear in the foregoing 
words. The present problem of Palestine is not a 
question of politics or religion. Christianity is not 
oppressed; Mahommedanism is unharmed; but Jus- 
tice is being outraged. 

REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 
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WHY NOT STYLE? 


ITTLE people get pleasure and also pain from 

quite little things, and I have not any respect 
for supermen who pretend that small things do not 
count. Yet one has to suffer from a majority or a 
vogue in favour of sham greatness, from the never- 
decreasing number of those who muddle greatness 
into bigness, and at last are found practising gross- 
ness, carelessness, recklessness, on the plea that their 
lives at least are too precious to waste in minding 
minutiae. Professional writers are constantly saying 
‘not as big as,’ instead of ‘not so big as,’ and the 
subjunctive is a thing of the past even when the mean- 
ing is in peril. For instance, on a screw-stoppered 
beer-bottle one sees the injunction: ‘Observe that 
this label is unbroken.’ To keep this grammatical, 
one should never break the label." And does one 
really conjugate the past indicative of the verb To 
Be: I was, Thou wert? In France, imperfectly 
educated persons avoid like poison the past subjunc- 
tive, and even more commonly in Italy do the natives 
shirk the preterite, even in writing. I am always puz- 
zled to know if Leo XIII wrote: ‘ He has given thee 
to us that we may hope still more,’ or ‘ He gave thee 
to us that we might, &c. The English version 
leaves us in doubt, for it says: ‘He has given thee 
to us that we might, &c., which is just wrong 
enough and careless enough to be the very opposite 
of style. In a recent addition to the Divine Praises, 
our English translator has given us: Blessed be St. 
Joseph, her most chaste spouse. Whose spouse? 
Mary’s, of course. But why not ‘her most chaste 


1 Insidious Pussyfoot ! 
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spouse, St. Joseph? Thus the pronoun would be 
nearer to its noun and the link would be between the 
names of the spouses, instead of coming after St. 
Joseph. Again, ‘ most chaste spouse’ leaves an out- 
sider the option of supposing she had other spouses 
more or less chaste. The Roman custom of making 
everything superlative in prayer may just avoid ambi- 
guity by saying castissimo sposo or sposo castissimo, 
I know not which, but in translating into English, 
the letter without the spirit is killing, in the genial 
Scottish sense. We have plenty of excuse for going 
on like this in such unhappy precedents as the Hail 
Mary, where ‘ Jesus’ is put after ‘the fruit of thy 
womb,’ and in the Hail, Holy Queen, which differs 
from the Salve Regina as much as a bad singer dif- 
fers from a good one. But with a vengeance in this 
case, gui s'excuse, saccuse. The excuser is not only 
self-accused; he has Newman, Caswall, Hedley, and 
the whole hieratic spirit witnessing against him. I need 
not draw down the stylistic array of Anglicanism, for 
it runs to smugness as the Authorised Version does, 
passim, and this is a decadence of the hieratic. With 
all my shout I should protest against reforming the 
Authorised Version of Scripture for our use, for the 
style is self-conscious and often rings false, as Pro- 
fessor Phillimore so abundantly shows in a recent 
number of the Duédlin. Nay, no style at all is better 
than a wrong one, and our old Mumpsimusses are 
better than a much-engrafted word. No meckness 
for that! 

These things being so, and inertia being the 
heaviest thing in the world to work upon, why not 
as a pastime, at least, observe some regard for style? 
It hath a certain virtue to preserve whatsoever things 
be of good report. Lead Kindly Light is nothing in 
particular, really, as Newman said, but how it endures 
and helps because of style and diction! Its appeal 
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Why not Style ? 


is as much to the sick heathen as to the true believer : 
in fact it is much more to the fog-ridden than to those 
who know the Orient from on high. Yet we sing it 
because it is so perfect in its own way, and a sort of 
recreation from the breathless terseness of John 
Henry Newman, priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri: 
O generous love, that he who smote 
In man for man the foe, 


The double agony in man 
For man should undergo! 


It takes all sorts to convert a world, and we know 
of the old Yorkshire lady who sent for the priest 
when she was dying, as the ‘Roman Catholics were 
right.’ When pressed for details, she said she once 
went into a Catholic church and ‘they was _ all 
singin’ as how they were sweethearts of Jesus.’ But 
this was a happy accident of efficacious grace, and is 
no argument that bad hymns are better or more prac- 
tical than good ones. The ignoring of style, the 
absence of style, leaves us open to every intruder, 
interloper, who thinks he can add to our store from 
the plentitude of his emptiness. He can, and he 
does, and a million million noughts are still nought. 
In the days before there was an octroi for hymns, I 
read of a new hymn-book which had eleven hymns for 
Easter, one for Whitsuntide, twenty-five for Our 
Lady’s feasts and one for the Blessed Sacrament. 
You see, any old sob-stuff with flowers and sweets 
will do for Our Lady, but hymns on the Eucharist 
require theology, thinking, expression distinct from 
outpouring, and so we do not abound in them. The 
subject saves us, because it imperatively calls for 
circumspection, and this strikes dumb any tame 
singer with a wild voice. 

I am not urging that liturgical style should invade 
and possess the domain of the popular hymn, nor yet 
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the other way about. Note Newman again, how 
well he keeps the two apart, and how matchless he is 
in both: 
Father of lights, by Whom each day 
Is kindled out of night, 


Who, when the heavens were made, didst lay 
Their rudiments in light : 


So he renders the Lucis Creator. Then take the 
Oratorian popular manner for girls on week-day 
evenings in May: 
O Mother-maid be thou our aid 
Now in the opening year, 
Lest sights of earth to sin give birth 
And bring the tempter near. 


What is style, anyhow? I think style in writing 
may be defined as austerity in the use of adjectives, 
for as a good life means a mortified life, so good 
taste means mortified taste. There is only one adjec- 
tive in those eight lines above quoted, and though 
two can sometimes be found in one line, Newman’s 
average is about one in every two lines. He was 
fastidious in thought and feeling as well as in lan- 
guage, and his appeal is to others like himself, cor ad 
cor loguitur. Those who found him formidable were 
not the little ones, but that class whom one may call 
outsiders, inasmuch as they have no inwardness, but 
deal in the outsides of things. Hence the subtlety 
of the definition of style—merchants of the outsides 
of things have no style because they have no edge, 
no penetration; and adjectives cannot abound with 
those who tend below the surface, just as superlatives 
are more freely used by those who do not compare 
carefully or who compare not at all. A generation 
of University education has made some difference to 
our sense of style, but not so much as it ought, on 
account of the incalculable amount of rubbish that 
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Why not Style > 


has to be done away. Modern efficiency is not effh- 
ciency really, because it hurries unduly, and what is 
built in a hurry does not well accord with the slow 
results of Time; in fact Time is its enemy, and will 
soon be rid of it. It is hard to cage a whole ethos 
inside a few general remarks, and it is perilous to 
examine other people’s consciences; but we have 
now a growing and intelligent Catholic middle-class, 
and they need not a fatuous self-complacency, but 
teachers who are never done with learning. 


Joun O’Conwor. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BRAZIL 


O*; hundred years ago this September, the inde- 

pendence of Brazil from the Crown of 
Portugal, and the formation of the new state into an 
empire, were declared. In commemoration of that 
series of events, special celebrations are being held 
over there during September. The Holy See is 
being (as, indeed, how should it be otherwise?) repre- 
sented at those rejoicings, and so also are Great 
Britain and many other Powers. It may be of 
interest to glance at the very stirring and extra- 
ordinary history of that far-away land. 

The first European to land in Brazil was Vicente 
Yafiez Pinzon, who, in the year 1500, coasted as far 
as the Orinoco River, discovering also the mouth of 
the Amazon. During the same year, Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, a mariner from Portugal, also reached 
Brazil. He disembarked on Easter Sunday. A 
solemn Mass was celebrated, and to the newly- 
discovered regions the voyagers gave the name, 
“True Cross’ (Vera Cruz). A vessel was sent back 
to Europe to announce to the King of Portugal the 
discovery which had been made, but Cabral himself 
had quite another object in view than following up 
that particular matter. In point of fact, in the voy- 
age which had brought him to Brazil, he had been 
under the impression that he was on his way to India 
vié the Cape of Good Hope! He contented him- 
self, therefore, with leaving two of his sailors in the 
newly-found land, and then himself continued his 
original journey. We may remark that, being any- 
thing but of a conciliatory disposition, Cabral eventu- 
ally became embroiled with the Moors of Calicut, 
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against whom he conducted a sanguinary campaign 
before sailing off to Cochin and Cananor. 

Of the two sailors whom he had left in Brazil (or, 
rather, Vera Cruz, the name by which it is now known 
not then having been invented), one was named Cor- 
reia. He was a person of enterprise and, indeed, 
genius. Surrounded by a land of luxuriant natural 
products—a land, however, whose only inhabitants 
appeared to be primitive barbarians—he set about 
insinuating himself into the good graces of the 
savages. His tale seems almost a prototype of the 
De Rougemont of our own days. He formed a vil- 
lage of natives; he introduced primitive forms of 
civilisation; he drew his savage followers apart from 
the surrounding tribes; and he ruled over them as 
a benevolent despot. He took the name ‘ Caramuri,’ 
signifying ‘ Man of Fire.’ 

More than thirty years later, the Portuguese dis- 
coverer, Affonso da Sousa, landed in Caramurw’s terri- 
tory, and found that adventurer ruling as patriarch 
of his people. The ‘Man of Fire’ received da 
Sousa under his protection, and the commencement 
was made of a European settlement which later 
developed into the great Brazilian city and state of 
Bahia. 

Meanwhile, during the period between the land- 
ings (1500) of Pinzén and Cabral, and that (1532) of 
da Sousa, other adventurers had been seeking out 
the new lands. In fact, as M. Pierre Denis (&razil, 
London, 1911, pp. 27 and 28) said: ‘ Her (Brazil’s) 
history is complex in the extreme, for she was settled 
in many parts, developed into many colonies, and to 
this day consists of many peoples . . . The fact is 
that a presentation of the colonial period alone would 
fill volumes, while a modern political history would 
offer difficulties even to a native historian.’ 

There had been expeditions, for instance, under 
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Amerigo Vespuccio, who, in 1503, left a garrison of 
twenty-four men. The bay now known as that of 
Rio de Janeiro was entered, on the first day of 1502, 
by Gonzalo Coelo. 

Of the natives of the country, we may quote the 
following remarks from The Historians’ History of 
the World (1908), Vol. xxi, p. 653: ‘The Tupis 
wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies 
red, all except the face . . . Human flesh they con- 
sidered a great delicacy, and they ate not only their 
enemies, but also their sick relatives, and even their 
sick children. Of the little ones, the father and 
mother made only a mouthful, but if they were adults 
they profited by the occasion to give a little family 
feast. (By the way, the best history of Brazil in 
English is—up to the period at which it was written 
—the valuable work of Robert Southey, A History 
of Brazil, published in London in 1810; it is, of 
course, unobtainable now, but those who can go to 
the British Museum Reading Room should spend 
some time over the fascinating pages of its three 
splendid volumes.) 

Thomé da Sousa, the first governor-general 
appointed by Portugal, was reinforced, in 1549, by 
the arrival at Bahia of six ships, with 350 soldiers 
and officials, 400 convicts, 300 free settlers, and six 
Jesuit missionaries. 

The annals of the early Catholic missionaries in 
Brazil are—we were about to say ‘ unmatched,’ but 
is not the whole history of the Church full of tales 
of heroism and devotion? Let us rather say, then, 
that the deeds of the missionaries to Brazil are hard 
to surpass for sovereign endeavour. Consider their 
task! Cannibal pagans to subdue to the Gospel; 
broiling sun, fierce beasts, trackless forests, torrid 
deserts, tormenting insects, hunger, drought, to be 
faced: and, to crown all, even the very countrymen 
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of the missionaries themselves were often their bitter 
opponents! The last may indeed seem a strange 
remark, but the explanation is simple. The Portu- 
guese expeditions contained a large proportion of 
men whose aim (when they had spied out the land) 
became that of using the natives as slaves, as the 
cheapest means of exploiting the natural resources of 
the country. To this policy the Jesuits offered a 
persistent resistance: hence the hatred with which 
they were often met by their own countrymen who 
came to Brazil. To quote the Cambridge Modern 
History (1907, Vol. v, p. 676): ‘In defence of the 
Indians against their conquerors the Jesuits fought a 
hard battle. They desired to see the various tribes 
settled in orderly communities under ecclesiastical 
and not civil control, and to free them from slavery 
and from indefinite exactions of work, tantamount to 
slavery .. . But they were contending against the 
relentless nature of the Portuguese planter and the 
hard facts of the economic situation.” Also Southey 
thus (History of Brazil, Vol. 1, pp. 252—253): 
‘These missionaries were in every way qualified for 
their office. They were zealous for the salvation of 
souls; they had disengaged themselves from all ties 
which attach us to life, and were therefore not merely 
fearless of martyrdom, but ambitious of it... 
Nobrega and his companions began their work with 
those hordes which were sojourning in the vicinity of 
St. Salvador; they persuaded them to live in peace, 
they reconciled old enemies, they succeeded in pre- 
venting drunkenness.’ 

Father Nobrega was the leader of the six mis- 
sionaries who, as mentioned above, came out in an 
expedition which reinforced Thomé da Sousa. To 
this band of apostles was given a large piece of terri- 
tory near San Salvador. As Father Thomas J. 
Campbell, S.J. (The Jesuits, 1921, p. 87) Says: 
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‘There was plenty to do with the degenerate whites 
in the various settlements, but the savages presented 
the greatest problem. They were cannibals of an 
advanced type, and no food delighted them more 
than human flesh. To make matters worse, the white 
settlers encouraged them in their horrible practices, 
probably in the hope that they would soon eat each 
other up.’ 

Father Nobrega fearlessly penetrated to the very 
midst of the heathen tribes, tending their sick, de- 
fending them against the whites, and soon becoming 
beloved by the natives as their benefactor and friend. 
One day, he became aware of the preparation of a 
great cannibal feast. Walking straight into the 
midst of the howling barbarians, he carried off the 
corpse. Consequently, the infuriated tribe made a 
frenzied attack upon the settlement of the whites. 
Daunted, however, by da Sousa’s display of military 
force, the savages retreated, promising, moreover, to 
desist from cannibalism. 

The result of this act of Father Nobrega’s was 
that, not only were the pagans excited against him by 
reason of disturbance of their unhallowed orgies, but 
also the whites became hostile because of the danger 
that they blamed him for provoking. There can, 
however, be no question that Father Nobrega’s 
drastic action was the right one to take. It was right 
in principle, and, moreover, it was justified, by its 
success, even from the mere point of view of expedi- 
ency. The hostility of the savages died down, and 
(Campbell, Jesuits, p. 88) ‘tribe after tribe accepted 
the missionaries and was converted to Christianity.’ 

The years 1580 to 1640 were stormy ones for 
Brazil. During that time, Portugal was annexed to 
Spain. Her colonies, therefore, were counted as 
Spain’s. The result was that the military enemies of 
Spain made concerted onslaughts on Brazil. French, 
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Dutch, and English fleets descended upon the Por- 
tuguese settlements with fire and sword. In 1630, 
the Dutch seized Pernambuco. Olinda they retained 
even until 1654. The Hollander attackers received 
great help from the Maranos (Jews converted—often 
in outward seeming only—to Christianity), who had 
come to South America from Portugal. ‘The secret 
Jews welcomed and assisted the Dutch in 1618, par- 
ticularly as at that time they had good reason to 
dread the introduction of the Inquisition . . . When 
their fleet (i.e. that of the Dutch under Count Maurice 
of Nassau) was sent against Bahia, all necessary 
information was obtained from the Jews’ (L. Hiihner, 
in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 1906, Vol. 11, p. 359). 

No history of Brazil—even a brief article—is ade- 
quate without a reference to the ‘ captaincies’ (capi- 
taneas) and the Pazlistas. The captaincies were a 
system devised by John III of Portugal for running 
Brazil without cost to himself. He announced that if 
adventurers would undertake to do everything at 
their own expense, each one who fitted out an expedi- 
tion should be given practically absolute, autocratic 
powers over a strip of coast fifty leagues long! In 
the end, fifteen such cafitaneas were allocated; and 
it was for the purpose of ‘ delimiting’ these, and set- 
tling the disputes that had arisen, that Affonso da 
Sousa set out on the voyage which, as we have already 
narrated, brought him into contact with the patri- 
archal ‘ Man of Fire.’ 

The Pazlistas were the original settlers of the ter- 
ritory which is now Sao Paolo. They represented 
the most fierce, determined, and adventurous of all 
the expeditionaries. It was they who first discovered 
rich ores in Brazil. ‘In the year 1699, Portugal first 
began to derive supplies of the precious metals from 
Brazil, the chief wealth of which had till then been 
sugar and dye-woods. The rich gold mines of that 
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region were casually discovered by some wandering, 
outlawed criminals. They immediately communi- 
cated the important discovery to Government, and 
easily obtained their pardon, together with permis- 
sion to work the mines, paying the customary fifth to 
the king . . . They were called the Paulistas, and 
long continued a source of much anxiety and trouble 
to the viceroys of Brazil’ (M. M. Busk, History of 
Spain and Portugal, London, 1833, p. 165. Mr. 
Busk’s account of the Paulistas, however, seems un- 
friendly. They comprised types of many kinds, and 
some of the sturdiest stocks of modern Brazil come 
from them). 

The incursion of Bonaparte into Portugal caused 
the royal family of that realm to flee (1807) to Brazil. 
There the king held his court—de jure monarch of 
Portugal still—until the fall of Bonaparte enabled 
the exiles to return to Europe in 1821: with the 
exception of the Crown Prince, who remained in 
America as Regent. 

It was in the next year that Brazil declared itself 
independent of Portugal. The declaration (of which 
this year’s centenary celebrations are the commemor- 
ation) was in September, 1822. On October 12th, 
the Prince Regent was crowned Emperor of Brazil. 
In 1824 Portugal recognised the accomplished fact. 
In 1831, the first Emperor (he was named Pedro I) 
abdicated in favour of his son, Pedro II. As the 
latter was only five years old, regencies ruled until his 
coronation (1841). 

The empire was overthrown in 1889, and the 
present system of a federal republic (the United 
States of Brazil) has prevailed ever since. 

Slavery was abolished in principle in 1871, and dis- 
appeared entirely in 1888. 

In Brazil there is separation of Church and State. 
Nearly the whole population, however, is Catholic, 
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etween the civil and ecclesias- 


and harmony exists b 
tical powers. 
Unfortunately, the political hi 
with other nations. 


story of Brazil has 


records of some terrible wars 
nd we may wish a 


Peace now, however, prevai Ss, a 
prosperous and noble future to this growing South 


American power. 
J. W. PoynTER. 
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Finding that if he continued to call himself a Protestant 
his services would be overlooked, he declared himself a 
Papist. The king’s parsimony instantly relaxed. Dryden 
was gratified with a pension of £100 a year, and was 
employed to defend his new religion both in prose and verse, 


HE great Whig historian’s sneer at the Cavalier 

dramatist’s conversion to the Catholic Faith 
was equally ungenerous and untrue. For Dryden 
had in all probability become a Catholic before 
Charles II died, as his wife and one of his sons had 
already been received into the Church. And the 
‘pension,’ contemptuously referred to by Macaulay, 
was simply the belated payment of his salary as 
Laureate, already four years in arrears, together with 
other sums owing to the poet by the spendthrift King 
Charles. Lord Macaulay might have discovered if he 
liked, in the course of his historical researches among 
seventeenth century documents, the existing Trea- 
sury Warrant, signed by Rochester and dated May 
6th, 1684, authorising the payment to Dryden of £ 50, 
being one quarter’s annuity (as poet laureate) due at 
Midsummer, 1680, and also the sum of £25, being one 
quarter’s additional annuity by Letters of Privy Seal, 
due Lady Day, 1680. James II, having a stricter 
sense of justice, thus paid off his brother’s debts. 
But Dryden lost his court post, and had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing it transferred to Shadwell. And he 
died in William ITI’s reign, a staunch Catholic and a 
poor man under a Protestant king. 

From the beginning of his literary career to the end 
of his days, he was pursued and persecuted by an 
envious and malignant opposition. He was a mark 
for the jealous spite of all the ill-natured scribblers 
of the age. But there were two charges that were 
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never made against him. Even his bitterest enemies 
never breathed Macaulay’s sneer nor dreamed of sug- 
gesting that John Dryden had become a Catholic to 
please King James, and they never attacked his moral 
character. How difficult it is for us to-day to under- 
stand that storm-centre of the literary life of the 
eventeenth century. For he seemed born to attract 
the lightning and make it harmless. Probably he en- 
joyed fighting the Sprats and Shadwells and Settles 
of his day, for he was Gulliver among the Lillipu- 
tians; but though they gnashed their teeth at The 
Hind and the Panther, never once did they suggest 
that he was not a sincere Catholic or that the dis- 
charge of a debt was the payment of a bribe. That 
was left for a prejudiced modern historian. 

But even Macaulay’s historical prejudice is not so 
grave an offence as his failure to appreciate the 
spiritual value of a fact to which he himself has drawn 
our attention. He fixes on the year 1678 as the date 
of ‘a great change in his manner.’ His life, he 
remarks, ‘divides itself into two parts. There is 
some debateable ground on the common frontier; but 
the line may be drawn with tolerable accuracy .. . 
During the preceding period appeared some of his 
courtly panegyrics—his Axnus Mirabilis, and most of 
his plays; indeed, all his rhyming tragedies. To the 
subsequent period belong his best dramas, A// for 
Love, The Spanish Friar, and Sebastian, his satires, 
his translations, his didactic poems, his fables, and 
his odes.’ In other words, it was a change from the 
artificial sentiment of the French school then in vogue 
to the real feeling of, say, A Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day: from inflated panegyrics to serious reflection 
upon life. And to the attentive student of Dryden 
himself, with ear undeafened by the literary strife 
around him, this change in what Lord Macaulay calls 
‘his manner’ is deeply significant, and indicates an 
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inward movement and experience of spiritual pro- 
gress. 

For it was in that year 1678 that his best play, All 
for Love, or the World Well Lost, was written, the 
play which was performed last winter at Oxford, in 
Merton College Hall, and in the Prologue to which 
occurs the well-known couplet which acquires signi- 
ficance from the course and direction of his later 
years : 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


It is well, therefore, to mark carefully the three 
following dates. Absalom and Achitophel was pub- 
lished in 1681; Religio Laici in 1682; and The Hind 
and the Panther in 1687. There is a growth and 
gradual development of religious thought in these 
three greatest works of Dryden. Of course, the de- 
velopment was influenced—deflected, arrested, accel- 
erated, as the case might be—by his political and 
literary interests at the moment. Remember, too, 
that he was born in the straitest sect of the Puritans, 
and, therefore, like so many other pilgrims since his 
day, had a long, rough road to travel. Neverthe- 
less, below the shining surface of his brilliant and 
varied career as political partizan, professional 
dramatist and laureate there ran, deep down, a hidden 
current of religion. And this it was that determined 
what Macaulay curtly calls ‘his change of manner.’ 
Listen to him in the opening lines of The Hind and 
the Panther, written in his fifty-sixth year : 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights; and, when their glimpse was gone, 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 


Such was I, such by nature still I am; 
Be Thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 


This is more than ‘a change of manner.’ 
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John Dryden 


The circumstances in which Absalom and Achito- 
phel was written are a well-known episode in English 
history. The Old Testament tragedy became the 
story of the rebellion of Monmouth and his evil 
counsellor, Shaftesbury, against Charles II and his 
brother, the Duke of York. Dryden satirised with 
ferocious force the pretended Popish. Plot and the 
infamous character of Titus Oates. He laid bare the 
iniquity of the Exclusion Bill, by which a bastard was 
to be legitimised and placed on the throne in order 
to please the anti-Catholic party. Shaftesbury 
actually boasted that the forgery of the Popish Plot 
was his invention, and that his design was to scare the 
nation into extreme measures against the Catholics. 
‘I won’t pretend to pronounce who started the game,’ 
he was heard to say, exultingly, ‘but I am sure I 
have had the full hunting.” The kingdom was in a 
dangerous state of fever, and the satire was written, 
it was said, at the king’s own urgent request. In it 
Dryden ‘let himself go.’ ‘ They who think,’ he said 
in the Preface, ‘that I have done my worst may be 
convinced, at their own cost, that I can write severely 
with more ease than I can gently.’ He called the 
English nation 

God’s pampered people, whom debauched with ease, 
No king could govern, nor no god could please;.. . 
These Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

Began to dream they wanted liberty ; 

And when no rule, no precedent was found, 

Of men, by laws less circumscribed and bound, 

They led their wild desires to woods and caves, 

And thought that all but savages were slaves. 


His characterisations are exquisitely drawn. Shaftes- 
bury is Achitophel : 


A daring pilot in extremity : 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storms; but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
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Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 





George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is Zimri: 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 


Titus Oates is Corah: 


Yet Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass; 

Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 
Prodigious actions may as well be done 

By weaver’s issue as by prince’s son. 

This arch-attestor for the public good 

By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

Who ever asked the witness’s high race, 

Whose oath with martyrdom did Stephen grace? 


Now, the noticeable fact about this remarkable 
poem is that Dryden’s sympathies are with the Catho- 
lics. He is not merely the king’s agent. He is not 
simply the official laureate. It was largely by the 
irresistible force of its sincerity that the conspiracy 
failed, although the Exclusion Bill was withdrawn 
only by the king’s direct interference, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, on his trial for treason, was acquitted. 
Had it not been for the genius of Dryden, English 
history might have taken a different direction. 

Absalom and Achitophel was followed a year later 
by Religio Laici. The king was harassed by the 
extreme Puritans on the one side, and the extreme 
Catholics on the other. He therefore commissioned 
Dryden to explain and defend the position of the 
Established Church as the point of reconciliation and 
harmony between them. Hence it was written as a 
‘ politico-theological pamphlet.’ But anyone to-day 
who reads this * Layman’ s Faith carefully, now that 
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John Dryden 


the ‘ shouting and the tumult’ has died away, can see 
that Dryden is really examining the foundations of 
the English Church for his own satisfaction, and 
finding them wanting. A distinguished critic in the 
D.N.B. has said that Dryden’s language in the Reli- 
gio Laici, ‘while retailing the ordinary arguments for 
the Anglican position, expresses a marked desire for 
an infallible guide.’ That is the case. Dryden had, 
in fact, advanced another stage. He had begun to 
make researches. Like some earnest men in later 
times, he set out to defend a position which he ended 
by criticising and abandoning. He speaks of ‘ The 
Book thus put in every vulgar hand, which each pre- 
sumed he best could understand,’ and of ‘the fruit 
the private spirit brought: occasioned by great zeal 
and little thought,’ and discusses the question of 
Tradition and concludes in its favour: 

In doubtful questions ’tis the safest way 

To learn what unsuspected ancients say : 

For ’tis not likely we should higher soar 

In search of Heaven, than all the Church before: . 

And after hearing what our Church can say, 

If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ’tis more just to curb, 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 


For points obscure are of small use to learn ; 
But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 


The Preface to this poem is longer than the poem 
itself, and more closely woven. It is written in Dry- 
den’s matchless prose. Byron, it may be remem- 
bered, recommends us to ‘ Read all the Prefaces of 
Dryden, for these the critics most confide in.’ Well, 
in this preface are two remarkable sentences which 
show the drift of Dryden’s reflections. The first is, 
‘How many heresies the first translation of Tindal 
produced in few years, let my lord Herbert’s History 
of Henry the Eighth inform you’; and the second 
is, ‘It is the observation of Maimbourg in his History 
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of Calvinism, that wherever that discipline was 
planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war and misery 
attended it. And how indeed should it happen 
otherwise? Reformation of Church and State has 
always been the ground of our divisions in England.’ 

Five years later, in 1687, The Hind and the Pan- 
ther was published. Dryden had been received into 
the Catholic Church. As everybody knows, the 
poem is a defence of that Church against her enemies 
and an exposition of her true teaching for the benefit 
of a generation that was ignorant of it. The Hind— 
the ‘ milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged ’— 
is the Church of Rome; and the Panther—‘ sure the 
noblest, next the Hind, and fairest creature of the 
spotted kind ’—is the Church of England. It was 
written, he tells us in the preface, to please himself. 
‘It was neither imposed on me, nor so much as the 
subject given me by any man. It was written during 
the last winter (1686) and the beginning of this spring, 
though with long interruptions of ill-health and other 
hindrances. About a fortnight before I had finished 
it, his majesty’s declaration for liberty of conscience 
came abroad; which, if I had so soon expected, I 
might have spared myself the labour of writing many 
things which are contained in the third part of it. 
But I was always in some hope that the Church of 
England might have been persuaded to have taken 
off the Penal Laws and the Test, which was one de- 
sign of the poem when I proposed to myself the 
writing of it.” The poem, as all its readers know, is 
very beautiful. The subdued soberness of its tone, 
its gentle charity, its restraint. and reserve of magni- 
ficent eloquence, are as much a revelation of Dryden’s 
change of heart as any direct statement could be; 
and, if he ever read it, ought to have silenced Macau- 
lay’s sneers. The defence of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence is worth quoting : 
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Can I believe eternal God could lie 

Disguised in mortal mould and infancy ? 

That the great Maker of the world could die? 
And after that trust my imperfect sense, 

Which calls in question His Omnipotence? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 
Superior faculties are set aside ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide? 


And also his description of the Church: 


But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 

Oh, teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 
And search no further than Thyself revealed ; 
But her alone for my director take, 

Whom Thou hast promised never to forsake ! 


The change in Dryden is apparent, too, in the 
sweetness and tenderness of some of his later work, 
as, for example, in the lovely parable of The Flower 
and the Leaf. It must have been a reflection of the 
serene sunset of his own life, after how stormy a day, 
when he wrote: 

For laurel is the sign of labour crowned, 
Which bears the bitter blast, nor shaken falls to ground ; 


From winter winds it suffers no decay, 
For ever fresh and fair, and every month is May. 


His wife, Lady Elizabeth Dryden, and his three 
sons, whom he had had educated at Rome, were also 
Catholics. The third son, Erasmus, entered the 
Dominican novitiate in 1692, was ordained priest in 
1694, and, later, became subprior in the Convent of 
Holy Cross, Bornheim. The great English Catholic 
poet’s tomb in Westminster Abbey is simply and 
royally inscribed: J. Drypen. 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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A LONG EXPOSURE 


HE editor of the Daily Skhouter was conscious 
from his salutation that it was young Phelps, 
the new reporter, who stood behind him, so it was not 
necessary to turn round. He went on sorting his 
papers, remarking as he did so, ‘ You can run down to 
Airminster and see if you can get a story from the 
R.A.F. man who got stuck up on the roof of the abbey 
yesterday. See if he’s got anything to say about 
how it felt being up there for eight hours—not about 
how he got down, we had all that last night; but just 
see if he has anything to say that you can make into 
a story. Hullo!’ The editor had transferred his 
attention to the telephone. 

Young Phelps accepted his assignation readily, and 
hopefully. The news editor of the Shouter had a 
wide reputation as a discoverer of possibilities in the 
events of the passing hour. True, he sometimes 
tested the mettle of new men on forlorn hopes, but 
young Phelps rather liked being put on his mettle; 
he hoped to be a news editor himself one day. At 
any rate, it was up to him to get a ‘story’ out of the 
héro of yesterday’s misadventure. The papers had 
given a due account of the accident which had 
brought down Flight-Lieut. Cliffordson’s aeroplane 
on to the roof of the fourteenth-century minster 
church from which Airminster derives its name. The 
machine had got itself entangled amongst the intri- 
cate masonry that surmounts the west facade, and 
when it came to earth with its pilot it was found that 
the lieutenant had been left clinging to a narrow ledge 
up amongst the gargoyles. He had managed to get 
a footing and to find a safe perch, but eight hours had 
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A Long Exposure 


elapsed before a means of reaching him could be de- 
vised. The local fire brigade and an intelligent 
steeplejack had at length effected the rescue between 
them. All that had been in yesterday’s papers, and 
the Shouter had been fortunate enough to secure a 
photograph of the rescue in progress, an achievement 
the glory of which was dimmed by the fact that most 
of the other dailies had done the same. This latter 
fact made young Phelps particularly anxious to be 
the first newspaper representative to secure an inter- 
view with the rescued airman. 

He reached Airminster in the most enterprising 
frame of mind, and found the R.A.F. man at the Sun 
Inn laid up with a swollen ankle, the sole injury that 
he had sustained in his misadventure. He received 
the representative of the Daily Shouter as part of the 
aftermath, and was really a very approachable person 
to interview. He was inclined to regard young 
Phelps as an ordinary young man of his own age. 
The latter, however, was duly conscious of the dig- 
nity of his mission, and passionately anxious to ex- 
tract something that would make copy from the man 
sitting before him with his left foot on a leg-rest. 

‘You want to know what it felt like up there,’ the 
lieutenant asked, eyeing the official from Fleet Street 
and his notebook in turn. ‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know. I’m fairly used to taking a bird’s-eye view of 
ici-bas, and I wasn’t afraid of falling. I don’t suffer 
from giddiness. I got a bit fed up after the first hour 
or so.’ 

He appeared to be taking stock of the Daily 
Shouter’s representative, who had begun to wonder if 
his astute and intricate-minded news editor had really 
been pulling his leg to test his powers of endurance. 

‘ But it was decidedly a queer experience,’ he went 
on. ‘I don’t mind telling you about it. Phelps 
took heart, and the cigarette case which its owner 
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pushed towards him. ‘ I was on a rather narrow ledge. 
It ran between the buttresses with the gargoyles on 
’em. The johnnies who carved the gargoyles must 
have used it to get at the stone they worked on, and 
it’s probably never been used since. You can’t get 
at it from the roof or clerestory. They say that 
corner where I was has never been restored. It felt 
like that, anyway. When I knew that the people 
below had spotted me all right I crept into a corner 
where there was a kind of shelter, and one didn’t 
have to hang on by one’s eyelashes. It was behind a 
chunk of masonry like a chimney-stack, with the wall 
going sheer up at the other side. It was a queer place 
to find oneself in. I felt most awfully out of it some- 
how. You see, even if one is flying over Everest one 
is still, so to speak, in one’s own surroundings. One 
has one’s pilot and one’s machine. One lives very 
much in a moment. I suppose the highbrows would 
say that one makes one’s own atmosphere. But up 
there I seemed in a new atmosphere. I felt awfully 
strange and alone.’ 

The speaker paused and stared at the toes of his 
upturned foot. Phelps adjusted his notebook and 
wrote ‘new atmosphere’ in Pitman’s shorthand. 
The other watched him. ‘I felt just as though I were 
in a strange country,’ he said, ‘ or a strange century. 
Yes, a strange century, that was more it. Queer 
thing it would be to be dropped from the clouds into 
a strange century, wouldn’t it?’ 

The Daily Shouter man wrote ‘strange century’ 
in longhand in case he should fail to transcribe. He 
was going to get something out of this interview. 
‘When I got into that corner,’ the other went on, ‘I 
came across an awfully funny thing. It was a picture 
carved in stone—a topping piece of work, and extra- 
ordinarily well preserved. It looked to me like a 
monk kneeling at his prayers and an angel standing 
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A Long Exposure 


in front of him. They tell me it was probably the 
‘Annuciation,’ but whatever it was it was a topping 
bit of sculpture. But the amazing thing was that it 
was right up there where no one could see it, and 
carved on the back of the chimney-stack thing so that 
it couldn’t possibly be seen. It couldn’t have been 
meant to be seen by anybody. Yet it was top-hole, 
Perfect in every detail. 

‘ What a pity you hadn’t a camera,’ the Shouter man 
chipped in, ‘you could have got it with a long ex- 

osure.’ 

The sleek-headed young man opposite smiled. 
‘I had got a camera,’ he said, ‘ and as I was in for a 
long exposure myself, I set about and got a photo- 
graph of it all right.’ 

‘The Shouter will give you the best price for it,’ 
the loyal representative of that live journal put in, 
hastily. Don’t let The Scream have it.’ 

‘The Scream won't get it,’ the other answered, and 
Phelps breathed freely; ‘but I haven’t told you all 
yet. After I’d got my photograph taken, I sat and 
began to wonder how the thing came there, and what 
had possessed the artist to put it there. I wondered 
if he’s been hung up there like myself and had done 
it to while away the time. That seemed possible. I 
wondered if I should be there long enough to achieve 
a masterpiece with my penknife as a momento of my 
visit to the gargoyles. Then I examined the place a 
bit more closely, and dislodged a flat piece of stone 
that lay across the top of the masonry. It had fallen 
there and overhung the surface with the carving on it. 
I suppose that had helped to protect it from the 
elements. | Underneath it was the original surface, 
and some words had been engraved on it. I copied 
them out. They were quite legible, but of course in 
queer English, and queer lettering. Here’s the copy 
I made.’ The narrator explored his pockets and 
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handed a slip of paper to Phelps. The latter read 
what was written on it. It ran: ‘Almighty Godde 
loke doun and take lykinge in the handiwerke of Thy 
servante, Piers.’ 

‘Good!’ the Daily Shouter man exclaimed. He 
was wondering if the printer’s fount at Carthusian 
Court ran to this Wynkyn de Worde-like type. The 
quaintly-fashioned characters which Lieut. Clifford- 
son had copied carefully greatly added to the effect 
of the thing. 

‘ This’ll make hot stuff,’ he commented, cheerily. 
The other thrust his hand out for the paper rather 
hastily. ‘ Shall I tell you what I felt like when I read 
that?’ he said. ‘I felt as though I had been reading 
a letter that wasn’t intended for me. You see, the 
poor chap, Piers, didn’t think that it was necessary 
to put “ Private ” on the top.’ 

He paused to see the effect of his words on the 
other. ‘You see,’ he went on—Phelps had con- 
cluded that a smile was expected of him—‘ that gave 
me the key to the whole business. The old mediae- 
val fellow had carved the picture for God to look at. 
That was good enough for him. This place which 
nobody could get at was his “diploma gallery.” I 
felt as though I had got into a different century then, 
with a vengeance. We have sky-signs nowadays, but, 
hang it! they aren’t turned up to heaven, and they 
don’t advertise something that nobody can see except 
the supreme Being.’ 

‘Still,’ Phelps said, consolingly, ‘It'll make quite 
good copy. Now, how about the photograph? ’ 

The other coutinued to treat the subject of the 
photograph with reserve, or so it seemed. Phelps 
turned over in his mind the sum he might be 
authorised to offer for it, so as to secure it against the 
Scream. 

‘I sat for eight solid hours in company with that 
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A Long Exposure 


“sky-sign,”’ the flight-lieutenant said, in an explana- 
torytone. ‘I read my copy of the Shouter, which hap- 
pened to be in my pocket. I had a look at the pic- 
ture page, and then I dropped it over the edge and 
had another look at the stone in front of me. I sat 
and looked at it until I began to get drowsy. It was 
fairly stale, sitting there waiting to be fetched down. 
After a while I dozed off—I was safe against falling 
over, you see, in that corner—and I dreamt I was dis- 
cussing Piers with your advertising manager, and he 
said: “ You see, poor old Piers didn’t understand the 
art of publicity. He lived before the discovery of 
America!” And then I caught him up and said: 
“ He did have a public, but it was a different one from 
ours.” Then I woke up with a jerk and shouted, 
“Right O!” for I was certain that they had got at 
me and were calling from the top of the roof. But 
I got no answer. There was no sound or sign of any- 
one. It began to feel a little bit creepy then. I 
thought of my dream and began to chortle over it. 
It really was quite funny. Yet it had that real feel- 
ing that dreams leave behind them (I say, am I boring 
you?). My own words, “Piers had a public, but it 
was a different one from ours,’ seemed quite an 
oracular utterance. I got out a bit of paper and 
wrote them down. Awfully queer that after-feeling 
adream leaves. I daresay you think I’ve got it about 
me still.’ The speaker eyed the listener enquiringly, 
but the Souter man was too well brought up to admit 
the impeachment. 

‘Well, the lieutenant continued, ‘ I went on sitting 
there, propped up in front of the picture, and I began 
to wonder what old Piers, the artist, would think if 
he could have a million copies of his masterpiece cir- 
culated over the country. It didn’t seem to be quite 
the thing he had in his mind,’ the sleek-headed young 
man commented drily. 
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‘ Then I reckoned which daily was likely to give me 
the best price for it... He paused and exhaled rings 
of smoke, in the manner of a man meditating. 

‘The Skouter would be prepared to give you s 

The speaker didn’t seem to notice the interruption. 
‘And then,’ he said, ‘I jolly well discovered that it 
was a new fellow who was sitting opposite Piers’s pro- 
duction. Rather a low-down sort of fellow. Mine 
seemed to be a pretty wholesale undoing of the old 
mediaeval’s work—rather a vandalish sort of thing. 
He had taken a fair amount of pains to make it an 
exclusive offering. But he’d only reckoned for 
angels barging in, not for flying men. Well, to cut it 
short, when I’d sat there for another hour I had come 
to the conclusion that Piers was a gentleman and I 
wasn't.’ 

The Daily Shouter man became a casuist in the 
interests of journalism. ‘ But you were giving the 
holy man’s piety a boost by letting the world know 
what he’d been up to,’ he objected. 

But the other shook his head. ‘You see,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘ Piers would have a different public from 
ours. It wouldn’t “take liking” in a boost. I 
seemed to realise that there might be something—a 
kind of spiritual vandalism—that isn’t done by decent 
people. One can feel that on a fourteenth-century 

parapet, after a reasonably long exposure.’ 

The speaker paused and left a gap, which he 
seemed to expect the other to fill in. ‘In the end,’ 
he said, ‘I came to this conclusion: “ Hang it!” I 
said, “I won’t be less of a gentleman than Piers. I 
owe that much to my century.” 


‘So I took out my camera. I had packed it away 
in my pocket, and I whipped out the slide and I held 
the film up to the rays of the setting sun. It was a 
glorious sunset, and I[ had a good view of it. “God 
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A Long Exposure 


Almighty,” I said, “ look down and take liking in the 
handiwork of Thy servant, Cyril.” 

‘It was the first time that I had said my prayers 
since I was a tiny kiddie in the nursery. Rummy 
business, wasn’t it?’ 

The Shouter man was beginning to feel bewildered. 
‘But, you destroyed the film!’ he gasped. He had 
a feeling that the lieutenant might have cherished an 
idea that the rays of the setting sun constituted the 
requisite red light for developing a photograph. 

‘Of course I did. That was my intention—my 
“ handiwork.” ’ 

The representative of the London Daily Shouter 
(circulation one million) sat, pen in hand. Neither 
shorthand nor longhand availed him. 

‘What on earth were you thinking about?’ he de- 
manded. 

The answer was sufficiently terse: ‘God. Noth- 
ing on earth, I assure you.’ 

Flight-Lieutenant Cyril Ciffordson watched the 
other’s idle pen expectantly. ‘I went one better than 
Piers,’ he said, triumphantly, ‘ mine was a sort of halo- 
caust—a burnt offering.’ 

‘I can’t understand whatever made you doit.’ The 
Shouter man spoke sadly. He still hoped faintly that 
the situation might elucidate itself. 

The airman readjusted his impaired foot, and 
thought carefully. 

‘The primeval instinct of sacrifice, I suppose,’ he 
said. ‘ You see, I had just discovered that Piers had 
a public right enough, and it was a pretty big dis- 
covery. Religion doesn’t advertise efficiently nowa- 
days, but this “ sky-sign” was efficient enough. By 
abstracting everybody else it made God a Reality, not 
something relative. When you get Him like that 
you've got Him: and its just the difference.’ 
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‘But do you realise that the Shouter would have 
given you thirty pounds for the copyright of that 
photograph?’ Phelps said, gravely. Then he gave 
it up, for the other was laughing. 

‘The Skouter may keep its thirty pieces of gold,’ 
he said. ‘I’ll not sell my, my—Discovery. Tell the 
editor what I say.’ 

The Shouter’s representative groaned audibly. 
‘I can’t put all that in,’ he wailed, ‘it’s pi. The 
Shouter can’t print pi stuff.’ 

‘Sorry,’ the lieutenant said, ‘if I’ve wasted your 
time, only you asked me about the fate of the photo, 
and how I felt on the roof. Remember I was eight 
hours up there, stuck in front of that sky-sign, in the 
atmosphere of the fourteenth century. It was a 
pretty long exposure, even for a not too sensitive 
plate.’ 

The flight-lieutenant was smiling, but the. other 
didn’t catch his expression. He was scribbling down 
‘long exposure’ in his notebook. 

That was how it came about that the short account 
of the discovery by the victim of the Airminster 
disaster of an ancient piece of carving up behind the 
gargoyles was rounded off with the guarded statement 
that Lieut. Cyril Cliffordson was recovering from his 
slight injury, but suffering from nervous shock, the 
effect of his long exposure. 

Enip Diynts. 
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BISHOP GORE, DEAN RASHDALL, AND 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


HE dogmatic duel between the two intellectual 
leaders of Anglo-Catholicism and Modernism 
within the Church of England is a struggle of giants 
made homely by irrepressible sallies of the ‘ average 
man.’ Neither the Bishop nor the Dean can lay aside 
that human nature which feels and even repays a hurt. 
We should have no joy in recording one of these 
sallies if strangely enough it did not bind into a single 
sheaf of words what it elsewhere scattered over the 
field of controversy. In the August number of The 
Modern Churchman Dean Rashdall has an article en- 
titled ‘Bishop Gore and St. Thomas Aquinas,’ in 


which he writes: 

‘Bishop Gore, in his criticisms of myself, has refused 
to accept my statements as to what I believe. He has 
claimed to look down into my thoughts and pronounce 
that, when I say that Christ is God and man, I really 
think of Him as man only. Such an attitude seems to me 
an unwarrantable presumption. I will not, therefore, be 
guilty of the same presumption towards him, and will 
refrain from saying that I suspect that, if I could look 
into his mind as he believes himself able to look into mine, 
I should find that he practically envisages the Holy Trinity 
to himself as three minds, i.e. three Gods, not less dis- 
tinct but only more unanimous and harmonious in their 
thoughts and plans than any three pagan deities. 

I will not say this; I will content myself with observing 
that, though he escapes formal Tritheism by using the 
correct theological phrases, his thought is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from Tritheism’ (p. 208). 

‘ Bishop Gore (so far as I have been able to understand 
him) contends that no one can honestly accept the Creed 
of Nicea without regarding Father and Son as two 
separate personalities in the modern English sense of the 

At all events he uses the terms person and per- 
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sonality without a word to distinguish their theological 
meaning from that which they bear in common life or 
modern philosophy ’ (p. 201). 


There is not lacking a certain vein of humour in 
this Modernist Dean bluntly accusing an Anglo- 
Catholic of avoiding Tritheism by an inconsistent 
‘use of the correct theological phrases.’ As the 
Modernists of the Church of England have been 
again and again charged with a disloyal use of theo- 
logical phrases and indeed of ecclesiastical formula 
which they empty of their true meaning, this last ¢z 
qguoque of the Dean to the Bishop is a dialectic thrust 
to delight the onlooker! The element of delight in 
the thrust is its verisimilitude. The Bishop does not 
really seem as acquainted with the orthodox Trini- 
tarian doctrine as does the Dean! For proof of this 
the Dean goes on to say : 

‘ Bishop Gore has controverted my representation of St. 
Thomas in this matter; and I think he is bound to give 


some justification of this charge of misrepresentation or 
to withdraw it publicly. 


(V.8.—The passage at arms between the two 
leaders is not a sham-fight. It is a pitched battle; 
with the British public as onlookers and judges, or at 
least as critics.) 

‘ The best way in which I can convince my readers that 
I am not misrepresenting St. Thomas, and that there is 
no trace in him of the three-mind view of the Godhead, 


will be to translate literally a few passages from the 
Summa’ (p. 205). ~- 


Without presuming to decide whether Dean Rash- 
dall’s judgment of Bishop Gore is correct, we are 
bound to say that the Dean’s judgment seems, on the 
whole, more correct than the Bishop’s when giving 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. It would be certainly 
tritheism to speak of three minds. It is not correct 
theology to say: 
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Bishop Gore, Dean Rashdall, and St. Thomas Aquinas 


1. The Father, as Father, understands. 
2. The Son, as Son, understands. 
3. The Holy Ghost, as Holy Ghost, understands. 


We must say : 


1. The Father, as God, understands. 
2. The Son, as God, understands. 
3. The Holy Ghost, as God, understands. 


Again, we cannot say: 
1. The Father, as Father, loves (essentially). 
2. The Son, as Son, loves (essentially). 
3. The Holy Ghost, as Holy Ghost, loves (essen- 
tially). 


We must say : 


1. The Father, as God, loves (essentially). 
The Son, as God, loves (essentially). 
. The Holy Ghost, as God, loves (essentially). 


Dean Rashdall has had this idea in his mind, without 
being able to bring the authority of St. Thomas in 
its support. We find this authority in the following 
words : 
‘To be intelligent (i.e. to understand) belongs to the 
Son in the same way as it belongs to Him to be God, 
since to understand is said of God essentially . . . Now 
the Son is God begotten, and not God begetting; and 
hence He is intelligent not as producing a word, but as the 
Word proceeding, forasmuch as in God the Word proceed- 
ing does not differ really from the divine intellect, but is 
distinguished from the principle of the Word only by rela- 
tion ’ (Ia., Qu. 34, Art. 2, ad. 2). 


What is here said of the Son is said also of the 
Holy Ghost : 


‘As it does not belong to the Son, though He under- 
stands, to produce a word, for it belongs to Him to under- 
stand as the Word proceeding; so in like manner although 
the Holy Ghost loves, taking love as an essential term 
(amet essentialiter accipiendo), still it does not belong to 
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Him to spirate love, which is to take love as a notional 
term; because He loves essentially as love proceeding, but 
not as the one whence love proceeds’ (Ia., Qu. 37, Art. I, 


ad. 4). 

We cannot therefore say ‘There is one mind 
whereby the Father thinks—and another mind where- 
by the Son thinks—and a third mind whereby the 
Holy Ghost thinks.’ No; there is but one Mind 
whereby the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
think. 

Again, we cannot say ‘ There is one Will whereby 
the Father loves—and another Will whereby the Son 
loves—and a third Will whereby the Holy Ghost 
loves.’ No; there is but one Will whereby the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost love. 

It may be said that this gives us an idea of the 
divine Persons far removed from the idea of a human 
person. Undoubtedly Dean Rashdall has, perhaps 
unconsciously, exaggerated and therefore falsified the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. He writes: 

‘ When writers like St. Augustine, and still more clearly 

St. Thomas, speak of a Person of the Holy Trinity, they 

do not mean what we mean, or anything like it’ (p. 208). 
That this is an exaggeration of St. Thomas’s doc- 
trine may clearly be seen from the following extract : 
‘It does not follow that although relation is contained 

in the signification of a divine person, but not in that of 

an angelic or human person, the word person is used in an 
equivocal sense, though neither is it applied univocally of 

God and creatures (Ia., Qu. 29, Art. 4, ad. 4). 

St. Thomas here refers to Qu. 13, Art. 5, where he 
shows that no words predicated of God and of 
creatures are predicated univocally; but are predi- 
cated either analogically or equivocally. But as the 
word ‘person’ is predicated of God and creatures 
neither univocally nor yet equivocally, it must be pre- 
dicated analogically. Now this analogous predica- 
tion implies some likeness, at least of proportion. It 
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Bishop Gore, Dean Rashdall, and St. Thomas Aquinas 


is therefore an exaggeration to say, as Dean Rashdall 
has said, that when St. Thomas uses the word Person 
of the Holy Trinity ‘ he does not mean what we mean 
or anything like it.’ 

We take note of the use of that very ambiguous 
word ‘Consciousness.’ It is our considered opinion 
that there will be little progress in English philoso- 
phy until we either clearly define what we mean by 
conscious, consciousness, and derivative words, or 
quite banish them for a century. Dean Rashdall, in 
using these words without explanation, merely dar- 
kens counsel. Thus he says: 

‘It is quite clear that for St. Augustine . . . the Trinity 
is always likened to the relation between different activi- 
ties of one and the same divine Mind . . . The human 
activities within the one consciousness in the light of which 
he understands the Trinity are not always the same’ (pp. 
202, 203). 

“He ae Augustine) always thinks of God as a Being 
whose distinct activities constitute One Mind or Conscious- 
ness as Memory, Wisdom and Love in a human being’ 


(p. 204). 


What we have quoted from St. Thomas on the ques- 
tion of how each divine Person may be said to under- 
stand and love, will throw light on the following words 


of the Dean: 

‘ The Holy Spirit is not a lover, but Love: so the term 
Person does not by itself imply a distinct consciousness 
that thinks and loves another distinct consciousness’ (pp. 
207, 208). 

Again : 

‘ The relation of the Father to the Son is the relation of 
a thinker to his thought. Has that the least resemblance 
to the relation between two human beings? Is the 
speaker or thinker one consciousness, and the spoken 
word or concept another thinker, another consciousness?’ 


Again : 
‘ How can the love which impels a man to do anything 
be thought of as a separate consciousness from the man?’ 
(pp. 205, 2c6). 
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Blackfriars 


On these passages we may comment: 


1. It would be difficult to fix any definite meaning 
on this word conscious as used by the writer. Per- 
haps in a future article Dean Rashdall will contribute 
to the reunion of our separated philosophers and theo- 
logians by giving us his meaning of this much-used 
and much-abused word. 

2. If it is not quite certain what the word means, 
it is quite certain that it has not been used by St. 
Thomas to express his doctrine of the Trinity. 

3. Dean Rashdall’s certitude about the matter is, 
perhaps, in advance of the evidence. He seems quite 
certain that the thinker and his thoughts are one con- 
sciousness. Yet it would seem that the consciousness 
of being the thinker is one thing and the conscious- 
ness of being the thought is another. We might 
say that it is one being who thinks and is thought; but 
it would seem to be two consciousnesses. 

4. Again, when one human being thinks and loves, 
it is, of course, one being; but it cannot be said to be 
one consciousness. The consciousness called thought 
is not the consciousness called love; just as the con- 
sciousness called sight is not the consciousness called 
taste or smell. 

5. If it be replied that we are confusing the issue, 
we would urge that the confusion is not due to us but 
to the confused use of the word consciousness which 
not we, but Dean Rashdall and others, have used. 

Dean Rashdall is not quite happy in his explana- 
tion of a passage from St. Thomas (1, Qu. 37, Art. 1, 
ad. 2) which he translates : 

‘When therefore it is said that the Holy Spirit is the 
love of the Father for the Son, there is not signified any- 
thing that passes over into another, but only a habitude 
towards the thing loved; as also in the Word there is 


implied a habitude of the Word towards the thing ex- 
pressed by the Word’ (p. 207). 
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The Dean’s commentary on this is not accurate. 
To explain. St. Thomas says that to wxderstand (or 
to think or to speak—dicere) and to will (or to love) 
are not transient acts, but are immanent acts. To 
create and to make are transient acts. Thus a 
painter can ¢hink of (or understand) and will (or love) 
a painting he has not yet made. These acts of think- 
ing and willing the painting are immanent acts. But 
the act of making the painting is a transient act. 

Yet although to think and to will do not mean 
transient acts passing over into an object, they do 
include a habitude or relation to an object. There is 
no thought without an object of thinking; there is no 
love without an object loved. It is this velation be- 
tween the /ove and the lover that is the Holy Ghost. 

There is another aspect of St. Thomas’s doctrine 
which has escaped Dean Rashdall’s thought. He 
writes : 

‘While I contend that the actual doctrine of the Trinity 
as taught by Thomas Aquinas is both simple and rational, 
I think candour requires that I should admit that there are 
many doctrinal statements in St. Thomas which it is more 
difficult for a modern writer to translate into terms of 
intelligible modern thought . . . When St. Thomas calls 
the three Persons Hypostases, he does not imply that they 
are separate conscious beings: The word Hypostasis has 
no suggestion in it of any of the ideas commonly implied 
by our modern term person—consciousness, thought, will. 
But it does suggest the idea of substance . . . Yet it is 
the essence of his doctrine that the three Persons are 
three relations . . . A hypostasis seems to mean for him 
precisely a thing of which something can be predicated ; 
but which cannot be predicated of something else. _ If, 
then, the Son means the relation of Sonship (filiatio), it 
must seem that it must be a predicate of some other thing ; 
you cannot have a relation without terms’ (pp. 210, 211). 


We congratulate Dean Rashdall on this resolute 
effort after scientific thinking. As a further contri- 
bution towards scientific thinking we venture to put 
down schematically one of the articles in which St. 
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Thomas shows himself a master in grouping words 
used by the scholars of past ages or of his day. It is 
probably true that no writer of any age has such a vast 
vocabulary as St. Thomas. Yet on the other hand 
St. Thomas is not known to have added one word to 
our vocabulary! O si sic omnes! In Qu. 29, Art. 2, 
he thus classifies the group of words commonly used 
by writers on the Trinity: 


nea NCE (Ousia) 





| | 
ESSENCE (Ousia). SUBJECT or 
SUPPOSITUM 
signifying the 
| 














relation thing related 
SUPPOSITUM. inasmuch as it 
mn | 
a? ae. 
stands by itself underlies (substat) 
SUBSISTENCE, 
| 
a nature accidents 
THING OF NATURE, HYPOSTASIS 
SUBSTANCE. 


This scheme of the various words used in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is of the utmost value to everyone 
who is overwhelmed by the varying meanings of the 
various writers. 

Dean Rashdall has, very excusably, fallen into an 
error in this matter where error is so hard to avoid. 
He says that 


(2) The Son, as a Hypostasis, cannot be predicated 
of anything else. 

(6), But if the Son is a Relation he must be predi- 
cated of something else (proof: ‘ You cannot have a 
relation without terms’). 

(c) Therefore it would seem that the Son is either 
not a Hypostasis or not a relation. 
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Here the fallacy is in the proposition and proof (6). 
A relation as such is not predicated of anything but 
of itself. Thus the relation of ‘straightness’ is not 
predicated of anything but itself. We do not say 
‘This road is straightness.’ We do say, ‘ This road 
is straight.’ Again, the relations of paternity and 
filiation are not predicated of anything but themselves. 
We do not say, ‘ Abraham is paternity, and Isaac is 
filiation.” We do say, ‘ Abraham is the father, Isaac 
is a son.’ 

When Dean Rashdall says that ‘a relation has 
terms,’ he cannot mean that a relation is predicated 
of the terms. He can only mean that by reason of the 
relation something is predicated of the terms which 
would not otherwise be predicated. Thus Abraham 
could not be called father unless he had the relation 
of paternity; nor would Isaac be called son unless he 
had the relation of sonship. 

But a full dicussion of the philosophy of relation 
would lead us too far afield. 


VINCENT McNaszs, O.P. 
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Norre Mere. A record of the Life and Times of Sceur M. 
Gertrude du S. Sacrement, Foundress of the first Com- 
munity of Nuns in South Africa. By Alban O'Reilly. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 7/6.) 

This is a delightful book, well written and with more than a 
spice of humour, in which Father O'Reilly gives us the life- 
story of the first South African nun. It is not a psychological 
study, but, as the author says, ‘a plain, unvarnished tale.’ 
Josephine Amélie de Henningsen, in religion Sister M. Gertrude, 
was born at Brussels in 1822, but the Revolution of 1830 
compelled her family to take refuge in England. Amélie re- 
mained in this country until 1842, when she went to Paris and 
there became acquainted with the Assumptionist Congregation, 
then in its infancy. She disliked teaching, but resolved to 
enter the Congregation, and spend her life in the cause of 
Christian education. In 1848, four years after her profession, 
the Vicar Apostolic of the Cape came to Paris, and asked the 
Assumptionists to found a house in his Vicariate. Mother 
Gertrude was chosen Superior of the little band of Sisters, and 
the foundation took place in 1849. Thenceforward till her death 
in 1904 the record of Mother Gertrude’s career is intimately 
connected with the progress of Catholicism in South Africa. 
She lived for the Mission, and was at the beck and call of the 
Bishop and his priests. Later, when the German Dominican 
Sisters came to share her labours in the field of education, she 
gave them generous help, even lending them one of her own 
Sisters to teach English. The Trappists and Jesuits were 
equally the objects of her solicitude; the Jesuit Superior des- 
cribed her as ‘ a true mother to our mission." 

Great trials came her way, the greatest being the defection 
of some members of her Community, and misunderstandings 
with the Mother-House which led to a rupture. Towards the 
end of her life Mother Gertrude visited Europe hoping to 
effect a re-union between her own Foundation and the Paris 
Congregation. Her mission only resulted in the loss of her 
travelling companion, who elected to remain in the Paris house. 
The last years of this valiant woman’s life were saddened by the 
Boer War and the death of most of her early friends. She 
herself died in 1904 after a painful illness borne, says her 
biographer, ‘with sweetness, calm and perfect resignation.’ 
Such is the brief outline of Mother Gertrude’s life; but the 
book is packed with much interesting information. For ex- 
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ample we are told of the Viking Hennings, the Revolution of 
1830, the Carlist Insurrection, the Kaffir War, celebrities of 
the period in London and on the Continent, with much else 
besides. Mother Gertrude’s friendship with Mrs. Schreiner 
and her appreciation of Cecil Rhodes deserve special mention. 

The chief interest in the book is the account of the missionary 
activities of the first Vicars Apostolic of the Cape. Ten chap- 
ters out of the thirty which form the book deal with this 
subject. 

We must confess to a feeling of regret that nothing fs said 
of Mother Gertrude’s intercourse with her Sisters in religion ; 
neither is there any record of their impressions of their Superior. 

There are one or two inaccurate statements in the book. The 
Nuns at New Hall are not Benedictines, nor do they live in 
Chelsea. 

Mother Gertrude’s judgment of a Dominican South African 
Foundress seems to apply equally well to herself: ‘ She is full 
of life and heart. A very superior woman, she is large-minded 
as well as large-hearted, and has none of that sanctimonious 
pettiness one meets with in little minds and pigeon hearts.’ 

S. M. S. 
THe Spirit OF SAINT JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL AS SHOWN BY 
HER Letrers. ‘Translated by the Sisters of the Visitation, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. (Longmans, Green, & Co. 21/- net.) 

This volume contains a further selection of letters from the 
fertile pen of Saint Jane Frances de Chantal and forms a wel- 
come sequel to that published in 1917 by Messrs. Washbourne. 
A valuable appendix deals with the relations of Angelique 
Arnauld, the famous Abbess of Port Royal, with the Visitation 
Order and ably refutes the erroneous inferences drawn from the 
Saint’s letters on the subject by the author of a book recently 
published by the S.P.C.K. 

Beyond references to many of the early Daughters of the 
Visitation, we get glimpses in these pages of a host of gay and 
gallant and occasionally tragic personages who crossed the 
Saint’s path; her own gentle yet strong personality stands 
out among them all, and of some, at least, she must more than 
once have felt inclined to repeat her remark: ‘ There is much 
good in that soul, but it is hard to get at.’ 

Benefactors with more zeal than discretion, confessors with 
exaggerated ideas of their jurisdiction, great ladies wishful to 
have extraordinary privileges with regard to entrance into the 
enclosure, impecunious parents who considered they favoured 
the monasteries by bestowing on them their dowerless daughters 
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—all these had to be dealt with and humoured and ‘ tactfully 
managed’; but surely it was courting trouble to accept a 
foundation offered on condition that the foundress, who was to 
become a nun in the house, should always live with the superior 
of her own choice, have her own maid and not get up in the 
morning! If Saint Jane Frances were capable of such a thing, 
one would say a touch of maliciousness lurks in the suggestion 
that the document embodying all these conditions should be 
sent by the sisters to his Lordship ‘ if the dear soul herself is 
ashamed to send it.’ 

Saint Jane Frances quotes Saint Francis as saying, ‘ It is by 
gentleness one moulds souls . . .’ and these letters show how 
completely she was of one mind with her ‘ dearest and best 
of Fathers.’ They show too, that if ever anyone had need of 
tactful kindness and forbearance it was certainly the poor saint 
herself ; and one must conclude that her spirit had been passed 
on to her subjects to a remarkable degree when she was able to 
advise that a Sister, whose difficult character was a source of 
much trouble, should be promised the charge of Assistant ‘ if 
she pulled herself together.’ In the interest of the rest of the 
Community, one is almost tempted to hope that the delinquent 
did not rise to the occasion. 

Elections and foundations succeeded one another with their 
attendant difficulties, and exciting times were not wanting to 
the various monasteries with the extraordinary situations 
created by the vagaries of lady foundresses and the entrance of 
postulants such as Marie Agnes de Bauffremont, who to escape 
the wrath of her admirers, had to be accompanied to the monas- 
tery by fifty musketeers and fifty arquebusiers. Quaint details 
abound, such as the Saint’s counsel to her daughter not to buy 
a wedding dress since the ladies of the Court did not favour 
such things, or the precautions against the plague which she 
suggested to her nuns— To eat juniper berries, not to open 
the windows, and to shake their clothes . . .’ while the remark 
that ‘Fresh air is one of the most necessary things for a 
monastery,’ sounds much more like the twentieth than the 
seventeenth century. 

The letters of purely spiritual direction, such as those to 
Sister Marie Thérése de Labeau, come as a refreshing relief. 
Although she had deprecatingly said of herself that she ‘ wrote 
of God as if she felt everything she said,’ in these letters to 
the holy Sister Marie Thérése the words flow from her pen with 
the eloquence and conviction of a heart steeped in God. One 
is glad that here at least Saint Jane had no need to be diplo- 
matic and tactful. By the way, it is rather startling to read 
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in a footnote about this same saintly Soeur Marie Thérése that 
she ‘ always aimed at the bull’s-eye of perfection !’ 

The translation is on the whole so well done that the occa- 
sional slips are all the more disconcerting. ‘ Will make it to 
enter in,’ ‘. . . each one will abound in her own sense,’ and 
frequently the use of the word ‘ tranquillised,’ are not English. 

The book is well printed, contains three portraits and is 
furnished with a useful index. M. D. 


THe Love oF THE SACRED Heart. Illustrated by St. Mechtilde. 
With a Foreword by the Lord Bishop of Salford. (London, 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 6/-.) 


The revelations of St. Mechtilde, from which this book is 
compiled, are a store-house of treasure, treasure sometimes 
hidden but not undiscoverable beneath a superabundance of 
detailed imagery which makes us wish that these and all other 
published revelations of the saints might be prefaced by a 
short explanation of the Church’s attitude towards such revela- 
tions. Her approval of them implies that they teach nothing 
contrary to faith or morals, and that they are useful and edify- 
ing. She claims for them that they are founded on true princi- 
ples, but not that they are always literally true, in order (St. 
Antoninus thinks) that she alone may be infallible. She makes 
no attempt to decide how much is direct inspiration and how 
much simply the workings of a human imagination under the 
influence of grace. Such explanation would avert any danger 
of some readers regarding the practices and prayers recom- 
mended by St. Mechtilde as a sort of pious charm, not under- 
standing that Our Lord’s promises attached to them hold good 
for any other virtuous act. 

Apart from this possible danger, St. Mechtilde’s teaching is 
invaluable in our subjectively minded age, when meticulous 
self-introspection is the bane of spirituality. She does not soar 
so far beyond our ken as to leave us disheartened by the 
consciousness of being altogether outsiders. She takes into 
consideration the failings and miseries of ordinary mortals, and 
shows us a remedy, not in particular examens or conscience 
beads (useful as these may sometimes be), but there where 
alone any sure remedy for every ill is to be found—in the 
all-sufficiency of Christ to atone for what we lament, and His 
omnipotence to achieve what we in our helplessness desire. 

In The Love of the Sacred Heart, the revelations are obvi- 
ously translated from a French rendering of the Latin version. 
They have none of the literary charm of the English translation 
published by Thomas Richardson in 1875. (The Revelations 
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of St. Mechtilde, translated from the Latin by a Secular Priest.) 
We do not look for elaborate correctness of style in our matter 
for spiritual reading, but we should prefer the language in 
which the high truths of God are clothed, to be prepared with 
something of that regard for beauty which is aimed at in other 
arts used in His service. The slightly archaic English chosen 
by the earlier translator, was far fitter than any starkly modern 
tongue for the delicate and difficult task of rendering the quaint 
charm of the thirteenth century symbolism. 

This criticism made, the book may be commended as a careful 
and well arranged collection of the Benedictine saint’s revela- 
tions concerning the Sacred Heart, interspersed with simple and 


devout reflections by the compiler as explanation and com- 
mentary. S. M. B. 


Tue SMOKELEss City. By E. D. Simon and M. Fitzgerald. 
(Longmans. 1/6.) 

‘Factory smoke is tending to disappear and those who want 
a cleaner atmosphere should devote their energies chiefly to the 
abolition of domestic smoke.’ 

‘It has been calculated of Manchester that the necessary 
extra washing of collars alone costs £50,000 at pre-war prices, 
and that the damage due to smoke amounts to over one million 
pounds annually.’ ‘ Deaths caused by gas represent 2 per 
annum per million of the population; deaths from railway 
accidents are 22 per annum, or 11 times more. Fatalities from 
coal fires are much more numerous than from gas, but the 
public has grown used to them.’ ‘ Electricity for continuous 
room-heating and for water-heating purposes, is, like gas, too 
costly for the tenants of small houses.’ 

‘Conclusion (a) Entirely Smokeless.—Central heating by 
means of a coke fired boiler which will also supply the domestic 
hot water. Supplementary (or auxiliary) heating by means of 
gas fires. Cooking done by gas or by the central heating plant, 
if the latter is provided with oven and hot plate.’ 

These quotations indicate the acumen and clairvoyance of 
the writers of this useless book. The stupid poor who herd 
themselves in holes like Manchester to work for their avaricious 
masters are to be deprived of the open fire. It is for their 
‘ good,’ they will like it; as they like food pumped into their 
room by the water companies so will they gather with joy 
about the coke stove in the basement. One coke stove can 
warm many tenements, therefore good fellowship and a healthy 
communal life will spring up among the many families who will 
share the same fire. The more favoured will have a gas fire 
and all will wear clean collars. . .. D. C. P. 
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